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angular rooms of equal size. The animal no sooner enters a room 
by means of a door in the middle of one of its sides than it is con- 
fronted by the necessity of choosing between doors in its two other 
sides. One of these doors leads into a "blind" room which has no 
exit, whereas the other leads through many similar rooms, with their 
adjacent "blind" rooms, to food and friends. The animal is occu- 
pied every moment with conscious reactions because there are no long 
alleys to be traversed between choices. This kind of maze can be 
increased or decreased readily in the number of its rooms, easily 
modified in the direction of its ' ' route, ' ' or inexpensively replaced by 
a duplicate in order to eliminate odor and other disturbing factors. 
Each choice is different from every other choice ; but all are of equal 
difficulty. Therefore, they may serve as equivalent units for quan- 
titative statement of what an animal has accomplished. 

A. T. POFPENBERGER, Jr., 

Secretary. 
Columbia TJniversity. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Truth and Reality: An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. John 
Elof Boodin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 
viii -f 334. 

The aim of the volume before us, as the sub-title implies, is primarily 
epistemological. The author promises in the preface to follow it up 
shortly by another volume on metaphysics, to be entitled " A Realistic 
Universe," where some problems suggested in this book will be dealt with 
more fully. 

The author's position is already known to the philosophical public, 
since eleven of the seventeen chapters which make up the volume have 
already appeared in substantially their present form in various American 
philosophical journals. Professor Boodin makes open profession of prag- 
matism, but pragmatism of a very special brand, the pragmatism of Wil- 
liam James to whom the volume is fervently dedicated. In fact, one of 
the chief merits of the presentation is the attempt made to rescue prag- 
matism as a method and as a theory of truth from the unwarranted 
developments of the instrumentalists and the humanists. It is safe to 
say that no other disciple of James has presented his position so fully 
and so accurately. 

The work is divided into four parts, in which are taken up at about 
equal length the four problems : I. " Truth and Mental Constitution " ; 
II. "The Nature of Truth"; III. "The Criterion of Truth"; IV. "Truth 
and its Object." Under these captions all the main problems bearing on 
the nature, function, and verification of reflective thought, to which the 
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pragmatic controversy has called attention, are not only touched upon, 
but, for the most part, treated in full. 

The plea for philosophical tolerance with which Part I. opens, based 
as it is on our differences of temperament and the different demands 
which the various aspects of our nature make on the world, is strongly 
suggestive of the like indirect plea for pluralism in philosophical doc- 
trines at the opening of James's " Pragmatism." " Why should not every 
sincere man express his life in a philosophy that seems reasonable to him 
at the time of its experience now? Thus not only man, but the different 
moments of man, become the measure of all things . . . Agreement and 
sameness are practical necessities for the sake of common action, but out- 
side the elementary qualifications for social life they are the bane of 
progress." 

The author's fundamental assumption with regard to the nature of 
mind, an assumption which dominates the entire volume, is implied in 
the very title of the second chapter, " Mind as Instinct." This assumj)- 
tion, not phrased in exactly these words by the author, may be elaborated 
thus : Mind is primarily an active process ; consequently its various stages 
or levels of development, its structure and its forms, must be accounted 
for in terms of this activity. In explanation of the genetic development 
of the three main stages of mind this assumption takes on a more specific 
form : " All our fundamental adjustments or categories, viewed from the 
point of view of individual development, are instinctive or organic ad- 
justments; the stimuli, which constitute the environment, are simply the 
occasion for calling into play the structural tendencies of the organic 
growth series." Corresponding to these stages of development we may 
expect to find sets of forms or categories which serve as the structural 
framework of each, and under which, accordingly, knowledge at its various 
levels is organized. The table of categories, though suggested by Kant, 
must be corrected by and brought into accord with the splendid work 
done by recent genetic psychology. The levels of intelligence and the 
corresponding categories are: (1) The Perceptual Level, with its cate- 
gories of space, time, and habit; (2) The Level of Reproductive Imagi- 
nation, involving continuity, similarity, and set; (3) The Level of Em- 
pirical Generalization, implying the four syntheses of quantity, quality, 
cause and effect, and individual interpretation or substance. Just what 
the relation is between these sets of categories and the genetic stages set 
forth in the preceding chapter is not made clear. Furthermore, though 
the author insists, in accord with his fundamental assumption, that in- 
telligence is primarily conative, that intelligence remains an instrument, 
however elaborate, for fulfilling the demands of the will, the relation of 
these categories to the volitional activity is not sufficiently elucidated. 
Are they, like the postulates of truth considered later, posited by some 
will-to-be-intelligible somewhat after the manner in which Professor 
Eickert conceives them? or are they stereotyped modes of reacting upon 
the given material of experience? or are they, as Kant conceives them, 
the conditions which alone make possible our experience such as it is? 
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The author could, no doubt, clear up these points by further elaboration. 
As the presentation stands, it is defective. 

In part II., under the caption " The Truth Process," the author dif- 
ferentiates reflective thought from types of meaning of a simpler sort 
such as perception and associative memory, and from other forms of ideal 
synthesis, like thought, which involve ideal construction and organization 
by purpose, such as esthetic wholes; then, after pointing out the limita- 
tions of language as an adequate expression of thought, he criticizes 
some of the recent psychological work on thinking on the ground that the 
thinking investigated is not real thinking, but only association of ideas. 
Likewise the discussion with regard to the possibility of imageless thought 
is bootless since it is not the type of imagery which characterizes thought, 
but selective leading. The thought attitude implies the active leading or 
control of processes by a conscious, organized conative purpose. The con- 
ative leading constitutes the core of thought, not the imagery. Just as 
bootless is it to characterize thought by the feeling of effort which accom- 
panies it, but may or may not come to consciousness. The truth process 
may now be defined more precisely, first with reference to its structure or 
morphology, secondly with reference to its content. The judgment, the 
forms of which constitute the morphology of thought, is presented as a 
fundamental unity of thought moments which starts with negation or the 
need of fresh adjustment, whether as the result of practical necessities or 
baffled curiosity; it proceeds through the trial stage of ideal construction 
and verification (hypothetical judgment), developing in advanced knowl- 
edge into the disjunctive schematization of alternates (disjunctive judg- 
ment) : and its perching-place, after the long or short flight, is the adopt- 
ing of a provisional scheme for conduct (categorical judgment). The 
concept thus becomes not the beginning of the thought process, but its 
terminus. It is the completed form of the categorical judgment at any 
stage of the history of thought — a conscious definition, a definite pro- 
gramme of action. Turning now to the problem of the content of truth. 
Professor Boodin accepts Locke's doctrine that the process of truth has to 
do primarily with the activity of relating. From the standpoint of psy- 
chological analysis, the attempt to analyze relational consciousness into 
kinesthetic images and sensations confuses the physiological concomitants 
and their sensations with the nature of the thought process itself. From 
the standpoint of epistemological analysis, we are confronted with the 
question whether these relations are to be taken as internal relations or 
as external relations, a question which plunges us into the controversy 
which has raged between the neo-realists and the absolute idealists. In 
solving this problem our author appeals to a principle, christened prag- 
matic, of which he makes large use in resolving other doctrines which 
appear to be mutually exclusive — ^the principle that we must acknowledge 
the universe to be what we must take it as. If now we accept this prin- 
ciple and appeal strictly to our finite experience only, we must take the 
universe as in part implying internal relations or relations of teleological 
significance; in part as capable of being taken in terms of external rela- 
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tions, or at least external to our finite and fragmentary purposes. The 
pragmatic movement has emphasized the function of truth in relation to 
life as a whole, the regulative function of thought in experience. But 
is this the whole story? Does not the truth process always presuppose 
also certain laws or postulates which, whatever their origin or significance 
in the structure of the real, must still be acknowledged if thought is to 
pursue truth? There are four such postulates: the law of consistency, 
the law of totality, the subject-object law, and the law of finitude. The 
epistemological necessity of these laws can only be proved by showing 
that, in the actual social procedure of thought, no instance which does 
not imply them can be cited without making truth impossible, which 
would show that they must hold for all cases of truth. They have onto- 
logical necessity only in so far as we admit truth as an ontological fact 
in the universe. Thought, then, we must conclude, is an activity of the 
will, predetermined as regards its form by certain presuppositions which 
are posited by the will to think. It is not the only activity of the will. 
The will may be instinctive in its activity, it may be perceptual, it may be 
guided by concrete images, it may dream. But when the will sets itself 
the task of thinking, whether for purposes of practical necessity or for the 
enjoyment afforded by the game of thinking itself, the will accepts or 
postulates certain norms, a constitution of thought. 

In Part III., by way of introduction to the central problem of prag- 
matism, the criterion of truth, the author orients us into the movement 
by sketching its history " From Protagoras to William James." Things 
exist and are what they are because of the differences they make to human 
nature — this is the essence of pragmatism. In other words, we can only 
speak of those things as existent that make a difference to human nature, 
either directly as immediate experience (the contention of Protagoras), 
or indirectly as assumptions needed to account for such immediate ex- 
perience as our perception with its microscopes and telescopes furnishes 
us (the contention of Plato). Pragmatism may be further defined as 
scientific method conscious of its own procedure ; and if it be maintained 
that, in this case, it has nothing new to offer, it may be replied that there 
is always need of a renaissance of the pragmatic consciousness in science. 
If, now, we attempt to define pragmatism in terms of what it is not, we 
can show that it does not imply that the true and the useful always coin- 
cide; it is not equivalent to humanism, the doctrine that since reality 
must pass through human nature in order to be known, therefore the 
nature of reality is made over in knowing it: it is not committed to the 
instrumental point of view as regards concepts, for truth must always be 
imitative of its object to a certain extent; it does not necessarily fall on 
the side of realism except in so far as it intends a world beyond our finite 
cognitive purposes. Can there be any final distinction between meaning 
and validity? If we use meaning in the sense of pragmatic meaning — 
the difference which a situation makes to our further procedure, whether 
practical or formal — then there can be no final dualism between the mean- 
ing of a proposition and its truth. The meaning which molds itself on 
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the constitution of reality, which leads to the intended consequences, is 
precisely the valid meaning. Though both realists and idealists have 
joined in maintaining that truth is agreement with reality, they alike fail 
to break up reality and so fail to show the different meanings of agree- 
ment, according as truth is a copying process or an artificial device. 
Agreement means agreement only when we intentionally select with ref- 
erence to the realization of some purpose. Agreement has a twofold sig- 
nificance: (a) the instrumental relation of the knowing attitude to its 
object and (V) that of sharing, to use a Platonic term, (a) In so far as 
reflective thought sets its own conditions, irrespective of the inner mean- 
ing of the processes to which it refers, aiming at prediction or control of 
the object as a means to its own purpose — in so far thought is instru- 
mental, (b) But some objects of knowledge must be recognized as hav- 
ing a meaning of their own, a rational purpose and value which we must 
acknowledge. The fulfilment of our purpose here is conditioned upon 
partaking of an extra-individual realm of meanings, respecting them and 
sympathizing with them. Though it is universally recognized now that 
we must arrive at truth through our human purposes, though human 
nature with its purposive selection determines the meaning of the object, 
does it, as cognitive, determine the existence of the object? No: human 
nature contributes to nature the significant system of cognitive relations ; 
it does not contribute existence. 

In defining the relation between truth and its object in Part IV., 
the author develops his own standpoint of pragmatic realism. Eealism 
is an epistemological attitude and has to do with the relation of the cog- 
nitive meaning to its object. Eealism does not deny that objects to be 
known must make a difference to reflective experience. What realism in- 
sists is that objects can also exist and must exist in a context of their 
own, whether past or present, independent of the cognitive subject; that 
they can make a difference within non-cognitive contexts, independent of 
the cognitive experience of which the latter a posteriori must take ac- 
count. In reply to the objection that to think an object is to think it as 
experienced, therefore it must be experienced — an objection based on the 
assumption that only like can make a difference to like — the realist in- 
sists that there can be different universes of experience which can make a 
difference to each other; and also that what is non-reflective or non-mean- 
ing can make a difference to our reflective purposes, or vice versa. Ob- 
jects, then, enter into different contexts of which we may distinguish 
three types: the physical context, the social context, my context; and 
each of these contexts can make a difference to one another. In the two 
final chapters Professor Boodin paves the way for his promised volume 
on " A Eealistic Universe " by making a plea for metaphysics and defining 
its three main problems, the problems of knowledge, of existence, and of 
value; and by pointing out the reality of religious ideals. These chap- 
ters are suggestive as indicating the direction in which this type of epis- 
temology leads ; they are not essential to the main argument of the book. 

Professor Boodin agrees with the rank and file of pragmatists in 
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insisting on the conative, purposive nature of mind, in conceiring of 
truth as an affair of leading, in making the test of the real that which 
can make a difference to something else, in maintaining that reality is what 
we must take it as, in appealing to the immediate. It is primarily in his 
anti-humanistic and anti-instrumental doctrines that we come upon new 
points of view: in the distinction drawn between the two types of agree- 
ment, instrumental and sharing; in making significance a much narrower 
term than existence; in the emphasis on the various types of contexts 
into which the same object may enter. All these doctrines, be it noted, 
make for realism and away from idealism. The realistic motive domi- 
nates the volume. 

The appeal to the immediate, usually under some such form as this: 
" The real is what we must take it as " (Of. pp. 295, 301) is constantly 
made. But just what is meant by the immediate is left as vague in this 
argument as in all other pragmatic writings. In the early part of the 
book the immediate seems to be identical with the perceptual, as James 
tends to maintain; later on conceptual construction is included under the 
immediate; still further on in the argument the immediate is made to 
include that type of agreement known as sharing. Such ambiguity may 
make for a pluralistic outlook upon the world; it certainly does not con- 
tribute to clear thinking. It is to be hoped that the author will clear 
away in his later work the fog which as yet envelops the immediate. 

Charles B. Vibbert. 
Universitt of Michigan. 

L'Annee Psychologique. Edited by Henri Pieron. Volume XX. Paris, 
Masson et C". 1914. Pp. 545. 

The twentieth volume of L'Annee Psychologique contains 545 pages 
of finely printed material. There are six original memoires, six reviews 
or other minor contributions, summaries of 433 books and articles that 
appeared during the preceding year in the field of psychology and its re- 
lated subjects, and several pages of news and notes of current events. 

The original memoires are by Bourdon, Pieron, Foucault, Gramaussel, 
Decroly, and Toltchinsky. Bourdon contributes a 16-page study of the 
delicacy, persistence, and anatomical basis of our sense of rectilinear 
translation of the body as a whole. Experiments suggest that sensations 
of rectilinear movement and those of rotation are not furnished by the 
same sense organ. Pieron, in an 80-page discussion of the law of varia- 
tion of reaction time, confirms the law of decrease in time with increase 
in the intensity of the stimulus for different modalities of sensation. 
The curve is hyperbolic, with determinable constants which are different 
for the different modalities, depending mainly on peripheral factors hav- 
ing to do with the transformation and diffusion of the stimulus. 

Eoucault attempts to determine the equation for the curve of work, 
and to discover the effect of different distributions of trials, in adding. 
Gramaussel presents pneumographic and plethysmographic records of an 
infant, taken during its first year, showing correlations between these 
factors and changes in the direction and degree of the infant's attention. 



